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MY FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 


Hen an individual preſumes to obtrude 
advice on a large Society, he mult truſt either 
to the force of his eloquence, the influence of 
his character, or the goodneſs of his cauſe. It 
is in the latter alone that I now confide, while 
I addreſs a few words to you on the ſubject 
of Claſſical Learning. My only motive being 
an earneſt deſire to ſee you, as a body, wile, 
learned, and reſpectable, I hope that the ſin- 
cerity of my intention will ſecure me a pa- 
tient and candid hearing. 

As I am well aware that the advice which 1 
am going to offer will not be delivered with 
an energy adequate to its importance, and, 
therefore, that it will need every advantage 
which 1t can derive from an awakened atten- 
tion in the reader, I beg a moment's indul- 
gence while I firſt refreſh his memory with a 
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few remarks on the general uſes of Claſſical 3 
information. 
The value of Claſſical ſcience is very gene- 


rally admitted. Even were it not important 

for its own ſake, it wouſd deſerve attention A 

on account of the eſteem in which it 1s held | 

by the world, and the place which it aſſumes 4 
in the writings and converſation of the : 

learned. It would be worth the ſtudy of the 2 


gentleman, did he purſue it with no other 
view than to ſave him the empty ſtare of ad- 
miration, and the awkward bluſh of igno- 
Trance. But I will ſuppoſe him to be ſituated | 
where his deficiency ſhall not be diſcovered, 
where his ears ſhall never be ſaluted with a 
claſſical quotation, and where he ſhall never 
be called upon to develop the myſtery of a 3 
Latin phraſe. Still, if he have any taſte for 
mental entertainment, the want of Claſſical 3 
literature muſt be deeply felt. It can be no 
pleaſant thing to be checked in almoſt every 
page of an intereſting volume, by ſcrawls 
which convey no information to the brain. 
But ſuch interruptions he muſt frequently 
experience, who reads an Engliſh author 
b without a knowledge of the Greek and Ro- 
man languages, 


But 
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But Claſſical learning does not owe its im- 
portance ſolely, nor even principally, to the 
frequency of its application; it boaſts of un- 
derived, eſſential value. If it be worth while 
to peruſe the moſt maſterly ſpecimens of fine 
writing which the world has yet beheld; 
if Hiſtorians, Critics, Orators, and Poets, 
whoſe names ſtand unrivalled in the rolls of 
fame, will juſtify and reward our attention, 
the ancient languages have by no means loſt 
their claim to our aſſiduous ſtudy. (*) 

Some indeed pretend that we have equal- 
led, and even excelled the Greeks and Romans 
in the ſeveral departments of elegant lite- 
rature. This Enquiry I ſhall not now diſ- 
cuſs. I have given my ſuffrage in favour of 
the ancients, and ſhall add no more ; except 


(*) Let no one marvel that I have excluded the Phi- 
loſophers from this liſt of unrivalled authors. In philo- 
ſophical inveſtigations the Moderns poſſeis a decided ſupe- 
riority, Were we to inveſtigate the cauſes of this pheno- 
menon, Chriſtianity would, I think, acquire its ſhare of 
praiſe. The goſpel has afforded us no advantage for the 
compoſition of -a poem, or the ſtructure of a hiſtory, but 
on moral ſubjects it has ſhed the happieſt illumination. 

The immortal Shakeſpear forbids me to enrol the ancient 
Tragedy amongſt thoſe efforts of genius which have left the 
labours of poſterity at a diſtance. Yet fo ſweetly does the 
Tragic muſe of Greece complain, that a feeling heart will 
derive ſufficient entertainment from /Eſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, abundantly to compenſate the labour of 
learning their language; 
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few remarks on the general uſes of Claſſical 
information. 

The value of Claſſical ſcience is very gene- 
rally admitted. Even were 1t not 1mportant 
for its own fake, it wouſd deſerve attention 
on account of the eſteem in which it 1s held 
by the world, and the place which it aſſumes 

in the writings and converſation of the 

learned. It would be worth the ſtudy of the 
gentleman, did he purſue it with no other : 
view than to ſave him the empty ſtare of ad- 1 
miration, and the awkward bluſh of igno- 8 
rance. But I will ſuppoſe him to be ſituated 
where his deficiency ſhall not be diſcovered, 
where his ears ſhall never be ſaluted with a 
claſſical quotation, and ;where he ſhall never 

be called upon to develop the myſtery of a 4 
Latin phraſe. Still, if he have any taſte for 
mental entertainment, the want of Claſſical ; 
literature muſt be deeply felt. It can be no 
pleaſant thing to be checked in almoſt every 

page of an intereſting volume, by ſcrawls 
which convey no information to the brain. 

But ſuch interruptions he muſt frequently 
experience, who reads an Engliſh author 
without a knowledge of the Greek and Ro- 

man languages, 
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But Claſſical learning does not owe its im- 
portance ſolely, nor even principally, to the 
frequency of its application; it boaſts of un- 
derived, eſſential value. If it be worth while 
to peruſe the moſt maſterly ſpecimens of fine 
writing which the world has yet beheld; 
if Hiſtorians, Critics, Orators, and Poets, 
whoſe names ſtand unrivalled in the rolls of 
tame, will juſtify and reward our attention, 
the ancient languages have by no means loſt 
their claim to our aſſiduous ſtudy. () 

Some indeed pretend that we have equal- 
led, and even excelled the Greeks and Romans 
in the ſeveral departments of elegant lite- 
rature. This Enquiry I ſhall not now diſ- 
cuſs. I have given my ſuffrage in favour of 
the ancients, and ſhall add no more; except 


(*) Let no one marvel that I have excluded the Phi- 
loſophers from this liſt of unrivalled authors. In philo- 
ſophical inveſtigations the Moderns poſſeſs a decided ſupe- 
riority. Were we to inveſtigate the cauſes of this pheno- 
menon, Chriſtianity would, I think, acquire its ſhare of 
praiſe. The goſpel has afforded us no advantage for the 
compoſition of a poem, or the ſtructure of a hiſtory, but 
on moral ſubjeQs it has ſhed the happieſt illumination. 

The immortal Shakeſpear forbids me to enrol the ancient 
Tragedy amongſt thoſe efforts of genius which have left the 
labours of poſterity at a diſtance. Yet ſo ſweetly does the 
Tragic muſe of Greece complain, that a feeling heart will 
derive ſufficient entertainment from Æſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, abundantly to compenſate the labour of 
learning their language. DEE: 
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it be to ſubſcribe the ſentiment of Dr. Blair, 
that Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſ- 
thenes, we have none”. () Several political 
cauſes might be mentioned to which this diſ- 
parity may be attributed ; but ſuch diſcuſſions 
do not fall within the limits of my preſent 
purpoſe. However, allowing the fact, the 
following inference may be worthy of obſer- 
vation ; that the ancient languages deſerve 
the ſtudy of all who intend to purſue any 
line of public ſpeaking. | 

But to ſay no more of the Greek and Ro- 
man authors, it may be obſerved, that the 
languages in which they wrote are, in them- 
ſelves, deſerving of our attention. Greek, 
ſays the ingenious Mr. Gregory, is worth the 
pains of learning merely as a language, and 
I queſtion whether any man can be an ade- 
quate judge of the ſtructure, force, and 
harmony of language who is totally ignorant 
of it”. Indeed it ſeems to poſleſs every ex- 
cellence with which language can be 1mbel- 
liſhed. It is majeſtic, copious, and ſmooth. 


(*) I feel myſelf ſtrongly inclined to ſwell this little cata- 
logue with the name of Lyſias. Cicero and Quinctilian 
ſpeak highly in his praiſe. Nor do I know why he ſhould 
have been neglected by the Moderns, except it be that his 
works are come down to us in a very mutilated ſtate. 
However, ſeveral of his Orations may be read with caſe, 
pleaſure, and advantage, 
| CALLS It 
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It adapts itſelf to every ſubject in the wide 
circle of ſcience with a verſatility which at 
once aſtoniſhes and delights ; and ſhews itſelf 
to be equally calculated for perſpicuity and 
ornament. So numerous and exquiſite are 
its beauties, that let a man but make it his 
ſtudy 'till he can read it with preciſion and 


_ eaſe, and I will venture to aſſure him, that he 


will have provided himſelf with a never-fail- 
ing ſource of elegant amuſement. (*) 


(©) This, perhaps, may be a proper place to introduce 
a remark on the mode of teaching this incomparable lan- 
guage. Before any thing can be done to purpoſe, tranſ- 
lations muſt be aboliſhed. It is owing to the cuſtom of 
reading Greek through the medium of a Latin verſion, 
that many who are called Scholars, while they manifeſt an 
extenſive acquaintance with the Grecian authors, betray a 
ſcandalous ignorance of their language. This charge might 
be ſubſtantiated by the example of characters whom the 
world has little ſuſpected of literary inability, But the dead 
ſhall ſleep in peace. 


It is generally ſuppoſed that the Greek is ſo difficult a 
language, that to gain a facility in reading it, will require 
a degree of labour and attention which the advantage will 
never repay. But let tranſlations be diſmiſſed, and let tu- 
tors poſſeſs a competence of {kill, and the difficulty will 
vaniſh, The language, it is true, is very copious, nor is 
it eaſy to comprehend the exact force of its particles. To 
enter into it minutely, may require conſiderable powers of 
diſcrimination, and for the perception of its beauty, ſome 
natural ſenſibility will be uſeful. But it diſtinguiſhes with 
accuracy, and therefore is capable of being underſtood with 
vrecifion, 


But 
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But all the advantages which reſult from 
claſſical ſtudies have not yet been enumerated. 

While the young ſcholar is, in the opinion 
of the undiſcerning world, employed in the 
mere purſuit cf words, he 1s, in fact, im- 
bibing copious information on the important 
ſubjects of Grammar, Hiſtory, and Criticiſm. 
It may be further remarked that claſſical pur- 
ſuits afford a valuable exerciſe to the memory, 
aſſiit the faculty of diſcrimination, cherith 
the ſeeds of taſte, and awaken the deſire of 
tcience. 

Here it muſt not be omitted, that Claſſical 
Studies greatly aſſiſt the young compoſer in 
the formation of his ſtyle. It is not, indeed, 
a fact, that all good claflical ſcholars write 
their native language with purity, and ele- 
gance ; but it may ſafely be affirmed that 
very few attain diſtinguiſhed {kill in compo- 
ſition, who have not carefully peruſed the 
Greek and Roman authors. For this ap- 
pearance in the world of letters ſeveral reaſons 
may be aſſigned. One we find in the affinity 
which ſubſiſts between the ancient and mo- 
dern languages. This relation is ſo cloſe and 
implicated, that I queſtion whether the full 
force of the Engliſh tongue, for inſtance, can 
be felt by any one to whom, at leaſt the 

Latin 
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Latin language is not tolerably familiar. 
Another cauſe of the phenomenon before us 
is undoubtedly this, that Greece and Rome 
have furniſned the moſt maſterly, and the 
chaſteſt ſpecimens of ſtudied compoſition. A 
third reaſon for the advantage which claſſical 
purſuits afford to the writer, is of an abſtruſer 
kind. It lies involved in the principles of 
univerſal Grammar. It is ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected that he ſhould enter with feeling, or 
diſcernment, into the various inflections of 
languages, who has no acquaintance with 
the Theory of Grammar, and who has not 
ſeen it illuſtrated beyond the narrow limits of 
his native tongue. 
However, in the fate of theſe obſervations 
I feel myſelf but little intereſted, as I am con- 
vinced that no one will preſume to controvert 
the following remark ; that whatever may be 
the importance of claſſic literature to others, 
there is one order of men to whom it is in- 
diſpenſible; I mean, the miniſters of the 
goſpel. They whoſe buſineſs it is not only to 
enforce the duties of Chriſtianity, but to 
explain its doctrines; they to whom the 
Chriſtian world will look for a defence of their 
religion, ſhould its authority be 1mpugned, 
or its principles controverted by the infidel, 
can, 
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can, ſurely, never be too well acquainted with 
the treaſures of ancient learning. 

It 1s vulgarly apprehended that to be able 
to read the Greek teſtament with facility, 1s 
claſſical furniture enough for a chriſtian 
teacher. But if his knowledge of Greek li- 
terature 1s confined to the ſacred volume, he 
remains in much the ſame ſituation with the 
Engliſh reader. He 1s as liable as the latter 
to be impoſed upon by falſe criticiſm, and un- 
claſſical tranſlations. This information may 
be new to ſome, and may appear ſtrange to 
others; but it is abundantly corrobor ated by 
living proofs. 

But let it be allowed, for a moment, that 
the Greek teſtament may be ſufficiently un- 
derſtood without any further ſupplies of an- 
cient learning than what itſelf affords. There 
are ſtill many volumes which may occa- 
ſionally challenge the attention of the divine, 
which cannot be read to advantage without a 
critical knowledge of the Greek and Roman 


languages. The preſent ſtate of Theolog1- 


cal controverly abundantly illuſtrates this 
aſſertion. 

But, my Friends, you are now exclaiming, 
why 1s this harangue on Claſſical Literature 
addrefſed to Us? Have We ſtood forth as the 

abettors 
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abettors of ignorance? Have We treated 
learning with contempt or diſreſpect? No. 
The Diſſenting intereſt has ſupported names 
which are an honour to the liſt of Engliſh 
Critics and Divines. But truth obliges me 
to declare, that Claſſical Science by no means 
flouriſhes amongſt us as a body. Documents 
of this fact I could adduce, till you would 
be weary of hearing them. But I will reſt 
my appeal with thoſe Gentlemen who have 
been employed to fill the claſſical department 
in the ſuperintendence of Diſſenting Aca- 
demies. They can tell you what furniture 
our youth too often bring with them from 
the various ſchools in which they receive their 
Grammar learning. They can alſo inform 
you that the Academy is not the place for 
ſupplying the lamentable deficiency. 

Some of you, perhaps, may hear my re- 
port with incredulity, and others liſten to it 
with amazement. But as the fact is indiſ- 
putable, ſo is its ſolution caſy. We have 
amongſt us no Public Seminaries for Claſſi- 
cal Education. What, think you, ſupports 
the literature of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
Not the magnificence of Libraries, nor the 
{kill of Profeſſors, but the Schools of Eton 
and Weſtminſter, Let a lad 80 to either of 

C the 
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the Univerſities uninſtructed in the elements 
of Claſſical ſcience, and, I apprehend, no 
Tutor will even dream of ſending him out 

into the world a finiſhed ſcholar. 
To enlarge on the general inſufficiency 
of the Schools in which cur youth receive 
their early education, might appear an in- 
vidious, and would be an unpleaſant labour. 
I could obſerve, that when J was in a fitu- 
ation which obliged me to notice the quali- 
fications which theſe ſeminaries afford, I 
have frequently wept within to ſee a lad 
of taſte and genius ruined for ever, as a 
ſcholar, by the ignorance or inattention of 
his teacher, But let me diſmiſs the unwel- 
come ſubject. 

I rejoice that when I a1dreſs myſelf to 


Diſſenters, I apply to men who have ſhewn 


themſelves capable of vigorous exertion. The 
inſtitutions which are now rifing at Hackney 
and Mancheſter, are irrefragable evidences of 
your generous ſpirit, and promiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed utility, It pleaſed me to obſerve in 
the propoſals of the Hackney College, that 
Claſſical learning is to occupy an important 


place in the ſyſtem of education there adopted. 


But however able the direction of this ſemi— 
nary may be, I humbly apprehend, that the 
cauſe 
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cauſe of Claſſical literature will not derive 


from it any eſſential advantage. When young 


men enter a College, they find their attention 
attracted by purſuits which are far more al- 
luring than conning a Grammar, and thumb— 
ing a Lexicon. They are encouraged to 
think on the moſt ſublime and intereſting 
ſubjects which human genius can inveſtigate. 
Beſides, every one who is acquainted with 
the arrangements. of a College, cannot but 
know, that whatever be the inclination of 


the ſtudent, his time is too much occupied to 


allow of claſſical proficiency, unleſs a good 
foundation have been previouſly laid. 


What then, ſay you, can be done? I an- 
ſwer, Let Schools be raiſed as Nurſeries for 
your Academies. Seek for able teachers, and 


if a ſufficient number cannot be found among 


your own body, apply to the Clergy. It re- 
flected no diſgrace on the directors of War- 
rington Academy, to have procured the able 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Wakefield; nor will it be 
any diſcredit to the Diſſenters at large, to 
invite learned Clergymen to ſuperintend their 
Schools. A zeal for literature, and a deſire 
to attain the beſt information, never yet 
ſounded to the diſgrace either of an individual, 

82 — or 
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or a community. Perhaps ſome illiberal 
members of the eſtabliſhment (for illiberal 
men are to be found in every denomination) 
might exclaim with triumph, upon the adop- 
tion of ſuch a meaſure, So, you are obliged 
to apply to us for aid. But the anſwer is at 
hand. We never profeſſed to enjoy equal 
advantages with yourſelves. We have not 
poſſeſſed for ages Schools and Univerſities 
ſupported by the united influence of wealth 
and public authority. 

It 1s, I doubt not, the object of your am- 
bition that your ſons ſhould make a reſpect- 
able figure in the Senate, in the Pulpit, and 
at the Bar. Let, then, the rudiments of 
their education be the object of your care. 
Let Seminaries be erected where they may 
copiouſly imbibe the principles of juſt taſte, 
and maſterly compoſition, from the fountain 
of the Greek and Roman authors. (“) 

When you attend on religious inſtruction, 
you deem it eligible that the oracles of truth 
ſhould be unfolded to you by men who have 
free admittance to the receſſes of ſacred learn- + 


(4) Grecz nimirum linguæ Latinæque ſermonibus ani- 
mum is ſuum penitus imbutum idcirco efle voluit, quod ii 
ornamenta propria et quaſi legitima Oratoris potiſſimum 
ſuppeditant, et conſuetudinem ſimiliter Anglice dicendi 
ſenſim afferunt. Præf. ad Beilend. p. II. | 

ing 
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ing. Indeed, literary information is the only 
advantage which can give the Chriſtian 
teacher a ſuperiority to his auditors, and thus 
qualify him for his important office. The 
aids of inſpiration have long ſince been with- 
drawn; and as for the endowments of ge- 
nius, they are ſcattered among the ſons of 
men with ſo little diſtinction, that the pul- 
pit Orator may be no more the favorite of 
nature than the meaneſt of his hearers. Claſ- 
ſical learning, and an honeſt heart, may con- 
ſtitute his only furniture. Let, then, Schools 
be inſtituted, where they who are deſigned 
for the ſacred character may lay up ſuch a 
ſtore of Claſſical Science, as ſhall give re- 
ſpectability to their names, and value to 
their labours. 

Perhaps ſome may be of opinion, that, ex- 
cept to the Chriſtian miniſter, the acquiſition 
of two dead languages is an idle and fruitleſs 
labour; and may parſimoniouſly condemn it 
as a loſs of time. It is, perhaps, a tax on the 
preſent age, that before we can proceed to the 
attainment of ſublimer ſcience, and propoſe 
ourſelves as candidates for literary reputation, 
we muſt ſpend years in learning the dialects 
of nations which exiſt no longer. However, 


as matters are circumſtanced, it does not ap- 
_ pear, 
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pear, that claſſical ſtudies are a waſte of time. 
In the beſt claſſical ſcholars we generally find 
the largeſt ſhare of extenſive knowledge, and 
valuable information. Nor would the ſolu— 
tion of this phenomenon, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult. But I took up my pen, not to philoſo- 
phize, but to perſuade, 

To enforce the advice which I have now 
taken the liberty to give, I cannot refrain 
from adding a conſideration which appears 
to me peculiarly important. It reſpects the 
education of your miniſters. It ought, my 
Friends, to be your firſt with, as Diſſenters, 


to ſupply your teachers with a fund of claſſi- 


cal information, They, you know, enjoy 
diſtinguiſhed advantages for the impartial 
inveſtigation of ſacred ſubjects. They arc 
chained by no laws, they are fettered by no 
creeds of human compoſure, but are at liberty 
to follow the ray of truth wherever it may 
guide, From men ſo circumſtanced great 
good may be expected, provided they be fur- 
niſhed with adequate ſupplies of learning. Let 
Claſſical Literature be invited to prefide in 
Diſſenting Seminaries, and the cauſe of truth 

and virtue cannot but be a gainer. 
I have inſinuated that Diſſenting Schools, 
in general, afford but a ſcanty proviſion of 
claſſical 
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claſſical literature; and on this ground 1 
have urged the erection of Public Seminaries. 


But let it be allowed, for the ſake of argu- 


ment, that every Diſſenting School in the 
kingdom is, at preſent, under the ableſt ſu- 
perintendence. Such a conceſſion does not 
raterially affect my cauſe. Inſtitutions which 
are not ſupported by public encouragement 
will neceſſarily be fluctuating in their nature, 
and unequal in their direction. By a fortu- 
nate coincidence of events, it might ſo hap- 
pen, that each of our ſchools ſhould, at a 
certain period, be ſupplied with the moſt 
tkilful inſtructors. But who could give us 
ſecurity for the ability of future teachers? 
Let not, then, your literary dependance reſt 
on obvious uncertainties, but let ſome per- 
manent inſtitutions give ſtability to your cha- 
racter, and confidence to your proſpects, 
But ſtrongly as I am impreſſed with the 
importance of the Inftitutions in queſtion, 


I could not have recommended them but with 


exquiſite reluctance, did I apprehend that 
they would materially injure the intereſts of 
my brethren in the miniſtry ; who, we all 
now, are frequently compelled, by the em- 
harraſſment of their circumſtances, to aſſume 
ine laborious employment of the ſchool- 

maſter. 


* 
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maſter. But the Seminaries for which I am 
contending, would by no means ſuperſede 
the neceſſity of private ſchools. Such would 
ſtill be needed for the education of all thoſe 
young men, who are not deſtined to tread 
the more ſacred walks of literature and ſci- 
ence, or whoſe parents may not approve of 
larger Inſtitutions. They would maintain a 
very important ſtation in the general ſyſtem 
of public utility; and many of them might 
appear even more reſpectable than at preſent, 
when they graſp at objects which are beyond 
their reach. Should any one ſtill continue 
diſſatisfied with my conduct, I can only ad- 
dreſs him in the words of Dr. Jebb, and ſay, 
that © 1t is not my nature to give way to 
expediency at the expence of right.“ 


I have now, my friends, given you my ſen- 
timents with freedom and honeſty. Perhaps 
ſome narrow ſpirits will not thank me for 
expoſing the nakedneſs of the land. But 
tho' ſelfiſh policy may cenſure me for exhibit- 
ing the diſcaſe to public notice, and might 
prefer concealment to a cure, yet every en- 
larged and thoughtful mind will readily al- 
low, that it is better to {cek an early remedy 


than ſuffer the diforder to conſume our 
_ vitals. 
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vitals. Let, then, the generous ſpirit which 
is now exerting itſelf to promote the cauſe of 
Diſſenting Literature, condeſcend to ſhed its 
ſalutary influence on the elements of educa- 
tion, and the labours of the ſchool. Other- 
wiſe, it requires no penetration to diſcern, 
nor confidence to affirm, that Colleges will 
raiſe their towering heads, in vain. 


Perhaps it might be expected that he, who 
preſumes to recommend a novel inſtitution, 
ſhould take upon him the farther trouble of 


_ ſpecifying the means by which it may be ſup- 


ported, and propoſing the arangements which 
would give effect and ſtability to the deſign. 
But this I leave to older and to wiſer heads. 
A ſtation which I lately occupied having qua- 
lined me to form a pretty accurate eſtimate 
of Diſſenting Literature, I thought it my duty 
to lay the caſe before you, as a body. But 
having ſtated the fact, aſſigned the cauſe, and 
ſuggeſted the remedy, I reſign what remains 
to abler direction. 


It is a maxim, to which there are but few 
exceptions, that the leſs a writer ſays of him- 
ſelf, the better. However, when the know- 


D ledge 
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ledge of an author's character may be im- 
portant to the efficacy of his work, a degree 
of egotiſm may be pardoned. I wiſh, then, 
to remove a conception which ſome of my 
readers may have formed of me, from the 
warmth with which I have ſpoken of Claſ- 
ſical Learning. They may imagine me to be 
one of thoſe enthuſiaſts, all whoſe ardour 1s 
occupied by one department of Science, and 
who can allow no merit to men whoſe pur- 
ſuits and feelings do not coincide with theirs. 
Thus they will be led to conclude, that J 
have viewed the ſtate of Diſſenting Literature 
through a deceitful medium. But as ſuch an 
idea of the writer would greatly weaken the 
force of his advice, allow me to ſay, that I 
value Claſſical Learning, principally, for its 
ſubſerviency to univerſal Science. I am not 
one of thoſe characters who, in the ſpirit of 
retrogradation, eſteem every thing in pro- 
portion to its antiquity, but rejoice to think 
that the world acquires increaſing wiſdom 
with increaſing years. Set Theology and 
Hiſtorical Knowledge out of the queſtion, 
and I ſhould be much inclined to ſay, that a 
ſerious peruſal of Locke and Hartley on the 
human mind, would tend more to enlarge 


the 
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the underſtanding, than an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the Greek and Roman authors. 
But with theſe temperate views of the ſubject, 
I do not heſitate to repeat my original aſ- 
ſertion, that Claſſical Learning flourithes but 
little among the Diſſenters, as a body. 


But though I am well convinced that the 
remarks which have now been made are juſt, 
in the main, and that the advice which has 
been given is ſeaſonable and wholeſome, 1 
am not ſanguine enough to imagine that the 
preſent addreſs will be attended with any im- 
mediate and viſible effect. I am far from ex- 
pecting that this little pamphlet will, like a 
magic wand, raiſe ſtately edifices for the 
education of our youth, and ſupply them 
with able inſtructors. I do not flatter my- 
ſelf that my feeble voice will rouze the Diſ- 
ſenting intereſt into a literary ferment, and 
looſen every tongue to the general cry of 
A School! A School! All that I hope from my 
labour 1s, that it may excite the enquiry of 
thoughtful minds, and provoke the exertions 


of abler pens : and that it may thus, though 


remotely, tend to the eſtabliſhment of inſti- 
tutions, which, I cannot but think, are 


greatly wanted. If it ſhould have this happy 


COn- 
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conſequence, I ſhall pleaſe myſelf with the 
reflection, - that I have neither lived nor 
written in vain. 


DicTA EST A ME CAUSA, JUDICES, ET 
PERORATA, JAM INTELLIGITIS, QUANTUM 
JUDICIUM SUSTINEATIS, QUANTA RES SIT, 


COMMISSA VOBIS. 
CICERO. 
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